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HE physical character of Scotland has stimulated her sons and 
daughters not only to sing of the beauties of her hills and streams, 
but also to study and describe scientifically the formation of her rocks 
and valleys. Many of the most noted of British geologists were born on 
Scottish soil. James Hutton, Charles Maclaren, Sir R. J. Murchison, Sir 
Charles Lyell, Alexander and James Geikie, Robert Chambers, and the 
subject of this sketch, were all born on the north side of the Tweed. 
Hugh Miller is not so great an authority on the science of geology as 
one or two of those who have just been named, but he excelled them all in 
graphic power of description and literary style. His “Old Red Sand- 
stone” is full of human interest, and reads like a novel. We walk with him 
over the fields and by the shores of a long past world : he describes the 
scenery, he calls back to life the creatures of the past; he shows us scene 
after scene in which death follows life, and life again is victor. We seem 
to witness acts of creation and to hear the voice of God upon the waters. 
Hugh Millers genius enabled him to combine scientific research with 
vivid powers of description, resulting in a prose style, at once clear, 
graphic and poetical, valuable to the scientific student and interesting to the 
general reader. He was a native of Cromarty, a small seaport in the 
North of Scotland, and was descended from a long line of seafaring 
men. His father, “one of the best sailors who ever sailed the Moray 
Frith,” was lost in a storm at sea, when Hugh was five years old. We 
can trace the growth of his genius from boyhood, when he went to a, 
dame’s school, to his manhood, when as a popular writer, he edited 
a newspaper. 

I am about to tell briefly the story of his education. He studied at 
many schools and was taught by many schoolmasters. His chief schools 
were nature and human life: his chief books—a few well-known 
- English classics, and the rocks and strata of the earth,—a library in 
stone. His teachers were the wise men of the past, and the friends 
and companions of his daily life. At the dame’s school he learnt 
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his letters, and spelt through the shorter Catechism, the Proverbs, 
and the New Testament. He soon found, to his great delight, that 
there were stories in the Bible. “Was there ever such a discovery 
made before!” he says, “I actually found out for myself, that the 
art of reading is the art of finding stories in books, and from that 
moment reading became one of the most delightful of my amusements.” 
His reading, from this time forth, was miscellaneous and extensive. 
From fairy tales he went to Homer’s “ Odyssey” then to the “iliad” while 
on Sundays he delighted himself with “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” Then 
followed a varied assortment which included “Robinson Crusoe,” 
“ Gulliver’s. Travels,” Ambrose on Angels, Byron’s Narrative, Mrs. 
Radcliffs “Mysteries of Udolpho,” and many others, both theological 
and secular, from Henry’s Commentary to the Voyages of Anson, Cook, 
Drake, Raleigh and Dampier. Reading Blind Harry’s “Wallace” in 
his roth year, “I first became thoroughly a Scot.” Twelve months 
at the dame’s school was deemed sufficient preparation for the Grammar 
school of the town. At this school besides English he learnt the 
rudiments of Latin. His reading, already extensive for a lad of ten 
or twelve, became still more so by his being allowed the freedom “ of 
a very pretty collection of books,” belonging to one Francie, a book 
lover. Hugh was thus enabled at an early age to study the British 
Essayists from Addison to Mackenzie, together with the works of 
Goldsmith, and translations from the German of Lavater, Zimmerman 
and Klopstock. 

There were several other branches of his education, he tells us, 
going on outside the limit of the Grammar school, which proved 
no less important than did his private reading. This school out 
of doors was on the shores of Cromarty Frith. There he wandered 
alone, or accompanied by his uncle Sandy, who gave him many natural 
history lessons which proved interesting at the time as well as useful to 
the future geologist. Even his holiday adventures in the Doocot and 
other caves of the coast, accompanied by a member of the Latin class, 
were lessons out of school. 

His Grammar school days ended rather suddenly and dramatically, 
occasioned by a quarrel with his schoolmaster. The master had given 
him a thrashing, and Hugh, by way of revenge, sent him a copy of 
satiric verses, entitled, ““The Pedagogue.” The poem is clever, and is a 
good example of Hugh’s poetical wild oats. 

On the death of his father, his mother being left in straitened 
circumstances, Hugh was brought up by his two uncles, Sandy 


and James. “I owed,” he says, “to them much more of my real 
education than to any of the teachers whose schools I afterwards 
attended.” While uncle Sandy gave him lessons on natural history, 


uncle James inspired him with a love for traditional lore. Believing that 
literature and mayhap natural history were his proper vocation, Hugh 
resolved to give his leisure time to careful observation and the study of 
the best English authors. His uncles were anxious to assist him to go 
through college and enter one of the learned professions. He resolved, 
however, to become a mason, chiefly on account of the long holidays 
which the severity of the winter months enforced upon the members of 
that trade, and which Hugh desired to spend in reading and study. 
His choice was in some respects, though not in all, a fortunate one for 
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his future career. He tells us how he became a geologist by noticing the 
resemblances in the sandstone strata of the quarry, in which he was 
sent to begin his work, to what he had observed on the sea-shore while 
walking with his uncle Sandy. He relates how his love for Bacon’s 
Essays, a copy of which he carried in his pocket to his work, kept him 
from falling a victim to intemperance. Still more graphically does he 
tell us both in his autobiography and in his “Old Red Sandstone,” with 
what delight he found his first fossil. He had broken, with his hammer 
a limestone nodule—when lo! it contained a lovely ammonite. Here 
are his own words :—“ It was a beautiful specimen, graceful in its curves 
as those of the Ionic volute, and greatly more delicate in its sculpturing ; 
and its bright cream- coloured tint, dimly burnished by the prismatic 
hues of the original pearl, contrasted exquisitely with the dark grey of 
the matrix which enclosed it.” There are many pleasures in life, but the 
delight with which in our boyhood, hammer in hand, we liberated 
from its prison of ages our first fossil, can only once be enjoyed in 
perfect fulness. 

From his seventeenth to his thirty-fourth year he worked as a 
stonemason in different parts of Scotland. During wanderings, to 
and fro he gained knowledge and experience both of nature and 
man. In 1829, he published a volume entitled “Poems written in the 
Leisure Hours of a Journeyman Mason,” and a few years after a prose 
work, “Scenes and Legends of the North of Scotland.” In 1840, he became 
editor of an Edinburgh newspaper— “The Witness,” which under his 
literary management became influential and popular. 

I have finished this brief sketch of Hugh Miller’s “Schools and 
Schoolmasters.” He did not cease to learn, but henceforth he became 
a teacher. He taught an increasing circle of readers by means of 
his newspaper and his books. Beside the three above alluded to, he 
wrote three others, namely,—“ The Testimony of the Rocks,” “ First 
Impressions of England and its People,” and “Footprints of the Creator.” 
He strove to reconcile geological fact with human theories contained in 
the Bible, and in this he failed; though many believed that he had 
succeeded. He maintained that the six days of the first chapter of 
Genesis are not to be interpreted as six natural days but as_ six 
periods of time. 

It is sad to record that the physical and mental health of this strong 
and earnest man broke down in the attempt to fulfil the double capacity 
of editor of a twice-a-week newspaper, and a writer on Geology and 
Revelation. But his life was true and earnest, and his influence inspiring 
and full of instruction. Like Charles Lamb he had no ear for music, 
but he had an eye for the beauties of nature and the facts of science. 
Moses, we are told, smote the rock with his rod, and there came forth 
water for the thirsty Israelites. Miller's hammer was not less wonderful 
than was Moses’ rod. The Cromarty mason struck the rock with his 
hammer, and lo! many marvels of creation that had been hidden for ages 
came forth to light, while with his pen he made these wonders known to 
professors, students, and holiday readers. The Old Red Sandstone 
formation was supposed to be remarkably barren of fossils and to have no 
interests to students. But Hugh Miller’s researches, discoveries and 
’ descriptions practically re-created it. He was a scientific Columbus,— 
his genius made an old world become a new one to living men, 
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His Autobiography, “My Schools and Schoolmasters,” ends as 
follows :-—““ While my story must serve to show the evils which result 
from truant carelessness in boyhood, and that what was sport to 
the young lad may assume the form of serious misfortune to the 
man, it may also serve to show, that much may be done by after 
diligence to retrieve an early error of this kind—that life itself is a school, 
and nature always a fresh study—and that the man who keeps his eyes 
and his mind open will always find fitting, though, it may be, hard 
schoolnasters, to speed him on in his life-long education.” 


W. RODGER SMYTH. . 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE GALATIANS.—VI 


§ Pauls surprise at the falling away of the Galatians, and introduction of 
the subject of the Letter (Gal. 7. 6-70). 


HAP. I. ver.6. “Quickly.” The exact reference of this word is 
doubtful. It may mean—so soon after your conversion, or, so soon 
after my visit, or, so suddenly, with so little time for reflection. 

“Removing.” Observe the change from the A.V. “removed.” The 
Greek tense is present, and denotes that the change was taking place, and 
was not yet accomplished. 

“From him that called you.” This refers to God, from whom, in 
the teaching of Paul, the call to a higher life always proceeds. This 
expresses very forcibly the nature of the Galatians’ conduct. In em- 
bracing the spiritual gospel they had acknowledged a Divine call; and 
now they were turning away to something lower, so that they were 
rejecting what they themselves had felt to be from God, and were thus 
forsaking God himself. The fault is repeated in another form, whenever 
we yield unworthily to the persuasion of others, and abandon a course 
which we ourselves have felt to be the noblest. 

“In the grace of Christ.” Observe “in,” not “into,” as in the 
A.V. It was in the free loving-kindness which was manifested in Christ 
that God had called them. This makes their desertion still more 
astonishing. They were not leaving a hard taskmaster, but were turning 
back into bondage from one whose love had sought them, and called 
them into the freedom of children of God. 

“Unto a different Gospel.” No doubt the false teachers represented 
what they taught as a “Gospel,” a preaching of glad tidings ; but in 
Paul’s view it was not only different from his, but it was so different that 
it was no Gospel at all. 

i, 7. It is not another Gospel except to this extent, that the 
disturbers want to pervert the real Gospel. The word translated “ per- 
vert” is really stronger; it is to turn a thing round, so as to be the 
opposite of what it was. What the Galatians were being taught might 
look like the Gospel, but it was really just the reverse, and was a return 
to the slavery from which the Gospel had delivered them. We should 
have been glad to know more definitely who the disturbers were. The 
readers of course knew, and it was not necessary to describe them by a 
more precise word than,“ some,” 
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i. 8. Paul has been censured for the very strong language which 
he uses in this and the following verse, and perhaps it is hardly con- 
sistent with his own precept, ‘‘ Bless, and curse not” (fom. xii. 14). 
From the tenth verse it seems clear that he was himself conscious of its 
unusual vehemence, and that he used it to make it quite evident that he 
would have no compromise. He was apparently accused of trying to 
please men, and having no settled doctrine. He exclaims in effect, if my 
endeavours to be conciliatory, and to make concessions to Jewish preju- 
dices so far as I can do so without sacrifice of principle, is only turned 
against me, and made a source of injury to the Gospel, then I will speak 
so that there can be no mistake, and plainly devote to their self-chosen 
destruction those who persist in violating our Christian liberty. At first 
he expresses this by proposing an imaginary and impossible case: 
though the false teaching should be preached by us, myself and my 
,company, or by an angel from heaven, false it remains, and let the 
preacher of it be cut off from the service, of God. 

“Anathema” means a thing devoted. The classical form is 
' Anathéma, and is used habitually in a good sense, of votive offerings 
dedicated in temples. It occurs once in the New Testament, Zzke xxi. 5, 
where it refers to the offerings which adorned the temple in Jerusalem, 
such as the golden vine presented by Herod the Great. The other form, 
anathéma, is generally (in the New Testament always) used in a bad 
sense, of that which is alienated from God, and devoted to destruction. 
Hence, in later times, it came to mean “excommunicated,” separated 
from the Church, and therefore, according to the belief then prevalent, 
devoted to perdition. In Paul’s usage there is nothing to make us think 
of any formal act on the part of the Church: but it expresses complete 
alienation from the blessings of the Gospel. 

1.9. The word “we,” contrasted with the following “1I,”* must 
include Paul’s companions, and the reference is probably to something 
that took place during the second visit to Galatia. This verse is nota 
mere repetition of the preceding. There an impossible case was sup- 
posed, so as to lay down a general principle ; but here the “if” does not 
express a doubt, and the full force of the Greek might be given by 
translating “If, as is the fact, some one is preaching.” We have no 
longer “some” in the plural, as in verse 7, but “some one,” pointing to 
a leader. He was probably very noisy, and had grand airs at the time: 
but Paul leaves him in the obscurity which rightfully belonged to him. 
Perhaps the Apostle did not wish to be too personal ; he may even have 
known very little about his opponents, and therefore he attacks no one by 
name, but argues about the question on its own merits. 

“Ye received.’ These words strengthen the case against the 
Galatians. Not only did “we preach” to you, as in the last verse, but 

“ye received” a truth which now you are giving up. 

i.10. “If” connects this verse with the preceding passage, and 
shows that it is intended to explain its vehement language. It is as 
though he said to his opponents—you have accused me of kissing hands 
all round ; am I doing so now? If you want open war you shall have it, 
for I wish for the favour of God, and not of men. 


* In Greek the pronouns, not being emphatic, are not expressed, and the 
contrast is between the singular and plural of the verbs, 
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“Tf I would still please men.’’ This may refer to the time before 
his conversion ; but as men-pleasing was not characteristic of Paul before 
his conversion, it is more likely that “still” is not meant to refer to any 
particular time. The meaning is rather,—Supposing I ever acted on the 
principle of pleasing men, if I were still doing so, I should not be Christ’s 
servant (or, more correctly, “slave”). To be the slave of Christ is 
completely opposed to living merely for the favour of men. This is 
always true; but the simple statement of the principle, apart from the 
circumstances of the time, would hardly have been enough for Paul’s 
purpose, for his enemies might deny that he was really a slave of Christ’s 
(see 27 Cor. x. 7). Paul’s preaching, however, involved him in constant 
persecution. The marks of his Lord were branded on his body by stripes 
and stoning (see vi. 17), and his endurance of these afflictions was suffi- 
cient proof that he was not a man-pleaser. 


§ Statement of Pauls independence of human authority (i. 11, 12). 


i.11. ‘For.’ Itis not certain that this word is genuine. If we 
retain it, it may refer to the previous verse,—I do not try to please men, 
for it was not from men that I received my Gospel. 

““T make known to you.”’ Paul must have dwelt on the Divine 
nature of the Gospel when he preached it to the Galatians ; but as they 
seemed to have forgotten it, it was necessary to make it known once more. 

‘Brethren.’’ At the beginning of his argument he addresses them 
more tenderly : Hey were not yet anathema. 

‘The Gospel which was preached by me.'’ Does Paul refer here 
to everything which he taught the Galatians, and are we to suppose that 
he learned nothing about Christ from those who were Christians before 
him? Two things suggest a limitation. He must be referring chiefly to 
what was characteristic of his doctrine, and was objected to in it ; for the 
facts of Christianity, such as the Crucifixion and the Resurrection, were 
not in dispute, and did not require any defence. Again, his Gospel was 
received through revelation. It is easy to say that God might reveal 
whatever he pleased in some miraculous way ; but we must judge as well 
as we can from what we know of the general laws of the Divine action. 
Now we have no reason to believe that God reveals mere matters of fact, 
which must be learned either by witnessing them ourselves, or, directly or 
indirectly, from others who have witnessed them. The revelation is con- 
cerned with the meaning of the facts, and this we perceive spiritually. 
When we are not thinking of theology, we still use the word in this way. 
If we have thought badly of a man, and suddenly perceive that we have 
been quite mistaken, and that he is really most noble and disinterested, 
we say that the greatness of his character is quite a revelation to us. 
Again, we say that it is a revelation if we suddenly see a great depth of 
meaning in words with which we have been long familiar, but which never 
before made any impression on us. In the same way it was a revelation 
to Paul when he saw the Christian facts ina wholly new light. Before his 
conversion he must have known quite well that Jesus had been crucified ; 
but then he believed that Jesus had beena dangerous fanatic or impostor, 
and there was no Gospel to him in the fact. Suddenly he saw that in 
this crucifixion which he had so miserably misunderstood, there was an 
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expression of Divine love, and a manifestation of that filial spirit which 
was the law of man’s eternal life, and as open to the faith of a Gentile as 
of a Jew; and this was a revelation. and its announcement a Gospel for 
mankind. In this opening of the inward eye he could not feel himself to 
be alone. It was not a slow climbing by his own effort to a higher point 
of view; but the light flashed in upon him, and dispelled his own 
cherished darkness, and he felt that Christ himself communicated the 
revelation, and through him God shined in his heart. The Gospel, then, 
consisted not in the facts, but in the interpretation of the facts; and 
Paul’s statement is not, I think, inconsistent with his having learned the 
accepted Christian facts from other men. These were the common stock 
of the Judaizers and Pauline Christians alike ; the difference lay in the 
use which was made of them. 

Paul says of this Gospel that it was “not after men,” that is, it was 
not such as a mere human gospel; wrought out by thought and learning, 
would have been. It was nota system which men could gradually find 
for themselves by careful study ; it had to be seen as a Divine truth by 
the immediate gaze of the soul, or not at all. 

i.12. ‘tI’ is emphatic in the Greek, and therefore contains an 
implied reference to others. The most natural explanation is,—neither 
did I any more than other teachers. One way of damaging Paul’s teach- 
ing was by saying that he was entirely dependent on those who were 
Christians before him, and could communicate only what he had been 
taught. This he expressly denies. The Christian facts spoke with a new 
and higher meaning to him, and this meaning carried in itself its own 
divine sanction. It was not from men that he had received it. 

“ Nor was I taughtit.”’ In this and the previous statement Paul may 
have had in mind the mode of instruction to which he had been so well 
accustomed when he was a young Pharisee in the scheol of the Rabbis. 
The Greek word for “receive” is used of teaching which is transmitted 
from one to another, and would apply to the “traditions,” explanations of 
scripture, and legal requirements, which were handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, and “received” by each new set of pupils. “Taught” 
may refer to the systematic drill by which lessons were impressed on the 
memory. Paul’s vision of the Grace of God in Christ was in complete 
opposition to all this. The advent of living truth, into whose face he 
looked with his own eyes, had snatched him from the tedious pedantry 
which was bound hand and foot by ancient custom, and which tortured the 
scriptures by its official rules of interpretation. 

“It came to me.’’ These words are printed in italics in the 
Revised Version to show that they are not in the Greek, but are put in by 
the translators to complete the sense. They are hardly necessary, as 
the meaning is sufficiently implied in “received” and “taught.” Though 
these latter words are specially applicable to the kind of teaching which 
Paul had left, they might be used also in a higher sense. 

‘Through revelation of Jesus Christ.’’ For the contrast between 
“man” and “Christ” see note on the first verse. On account of this 
contrast we must understand by the words “a revelation made by or 
through Jesus Christ,” For the general sense see the note on the last 
verse, 
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§ His Gosfel was in direct opposition to the teaching and the prejudices 
of his earlier years (i. 13, 14). 


The general sense of these verses is sufficiently clear, and has been 
referred to in the Introduction. 

j,13. ‘Ye have heard:’’ more correctly, “ye heard”; no doubt 
at the time of Paul’s first visit. 

“The Church,” literally, the assembly or congregation. Here it 
refers to the Christian society as a whole, whereas in verse 2 it referred to 
single congregations. The Israelites collectively are often called “the 
congregation” in the Old Testament, so that “the Church (or congrega- 
tion) of God” expresses the belief that the Christians were the true 
representatives of the ancient people, in opposition to the “Synagogue,” 
which was adverse to the new movement, and represented quite different 
principles. 

i.14. ‘ Traditions’’: the interpretations of the written law, which 
were handed down by word of mouth, and were particularly observed by 
the Pharisees. 


§ The original character of his conversion, which induced him at first to 
keep aloof from others (i. 15-17). 


i.15. ‘‘Separated,’’ that is, set apart, devoted to a special purpose 
(see Rom. i. 1). Paul felt that from his birth, before he himself was 
capable of forming any choice, his life’s work had been determined for 
him by his Creator. We have here a doctrine of predestination, but one 
which is not inconsistent with a reasonable doctrine of free-will and 
responsibility. Men do not create their own natures, aptitudes, or sur- 
roundings. We may say that Plato was born to be a thinker, Shake- 
speare to be a poet, Bonaparte to be a general; and-yet the use which 
men make of their gifts, and the faithfulness with which they follow the 
Divine leading, may depend upon themselves. They may try to appro- 
priate the gift of God, and use it to gratify and exalt themselves, and 
then, though they may be great men because they are used by providence 
to accomplish great ends, they wil] not be great in character. But they 
may recognise the call of God, and see how their life’s work has been 
shaped by him, not in order to glorify themselves, but that they may lose 
all sense of personal merit, and devote themselves without any thought 
of self to the task which has been laid upon them; and then, having thus 
humbled themselves, they are great in the Kingdom of God. So it was 
with Paul. There was a spirit in his eager boyhood which he did not 
understand, and which, taking the form of zeal for the law, was destined 
to burst the trammels of the law. The influences around him were lead- 
ing him whither he knew not, and whither at the time he would have 
disdained to follow. But when the light came, though every worldly 
consideration must have tempted him to stifle the new thought, he was 
not disobedient to the heavenly vision, but humbly yielded himself into 
the hand of God, and sought only to do the higher Will, and declare the 
redeeming love of which he had become so vividly conscious. This 
change occurred at a definite time, When he had gone through the 
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needed experiences, God called him through his grace. The circum- 
stances attending Paul’s conversion may have been already known to the 
Galatians, and accordingly he dwells exclusively on its inward aspects. 
We learn, however, two facts from the context. It took place at or near 
Damascus.’ It was sudden, as we may infer from the word “imme- 
diately,” which points toa clearly marked date. 

1,16. “To reveal his Son in me.” These words are understood 
by Lightfoot as meaning, ‘“ To reveal his Son to others through me,” on 
the ground that three stages in the history of the Apostle’s consecration 
are mentioned, the predestination to his office, the conversion and call, 
the entering upon his ministry,—the last being described by the words we 
are considering. It seems to me that this view is not agreeable to 
the context. “That I might preach him” is the end aimed at. by the 
revealing, and therefore subsequent to it. Again, “ Immedtately I con- 
ferred not” naturally refers to the time immediately after the conversion, 
and before the beginning of his ministry. The words must, therefore, be 
understood of an internal revelation, and denote not so much something 
subsequent to the call as the form and meaning of the call itself. We 
have here Paul’s central thought, the thought which. possessed his mind 
the moment he ceased to be a persecutor. He suddenly saw, by an 
internal light, that Jesus was not an impostor, who was deluding people 
to their ruin, but “the Son of God.” He nowhere defines what he means 
by the Son of God, but he very nearly approaches a definition in Rom. 
i. 4, where he calls Jesus the Son of God “ according to the spirit of 
holiness.” Quite in conformity with this he declares that “as many as 
are led by the Spirit of God, these are sons of God” (Rom. viii. 14). 
Whatever metaphysical notions Paul may have had, they are with him 
quite subordinate to the moral: and spiritual. It is the possession of 
God’s Spirit of holiness that constitutes a Son of God; and he who 
first illustrated this grand and inexhaustible conception of sonship, on 
whose nature the seal of sonship was set from the first, and who was the 
founder of the new spiritual race of men, as Adam had been of the 
earthly race, was ¢he Son of God. ‘That Jesus realised and revealed this 
higher life of the Spirit, and that those who received him into their hearts | 
by faith became sharers of his life, and passed from slavery into sonship, 
was made clear to Paul, not by learning new facts, but by looking at the 
old facts with new eyes. 

We must now observe how appropriate are the words which Paul 
chooses. ‘‘The Son” is not with him a mere proper name, for which 
we might substitute “Jesus” or “Christ” without any change of mean- 
ing. It carries with it the idea of sonship to God in all its breadth and 
power, and all its vast consequences to the human race. The spirit of 
holiness, which brings man into communion with God, and makes him 
cry “Abba, Father,’ knows no distinction of Jew and Gentile, and is 
not tied up in the bonds of any ritual or any code of laws, but is wide as 
humanity, and asks only for a soul of faith in order to step in, and 
become the earnest of complete redemption and immortal life. Thus 
preaching to the Gentiles, apart from all obligations of the Jewish Law, 
was wrapped up in the very notion under which Christianity presented 
itself to Paul at his conversion. No one taught him this Gospel. It was 
not an affair of argument ; for spiritual things are spiritually discerned. 
His awakened and astonished soul saw that the persecuted was one 
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who lived in the spirit of holiness, the fulfilment of Israel’s highest hope, 
the founder of a new creation peopled with the children of God ; and in 
this conception the whole of his Gospel was implicitly contained. 

‘‘Immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood.’’ I did not 
seek human advice and instruction. We can easily understand why. He 
already saw more clearly than the older disciples the deep spiritual sig- 
nificance of the Christian movement, and its far-reaching issues ; and he 
naturally wished to be alone, that he might reflect on the momentous 
change in his own life, arrange into order and consistency the new 
thoughts that were crowding on his mind, and gain in communion with 
God that consecrated purpose which was to carry him through so many 
years of trial to a martyr’s grave. 

i.17. ‘Neither went I up to Jerusalem to them which were 
Apostles before me.’’ This statement is involved in the preceding one, 
but is added in order to make his independence perfectly clear. An 
ordinary man would naturally have gone to head-quarters, declared his 
conversion, and asked for a commission to preach: and probably most 
people would say that this would have been the right and proper course 
to follow. But Paul’s inward experiences were too deep and original to 
allow him to submit them to the judgment of other men, and he may 
have already felt that he saw a vaster purpose in the Gospel than had 
been yet disclosed to the older apostles. 

“But I went away into Arabia; and again I returned unto 
Damascus.” The reader ought to compare the account in Acfs ix. 19 
sqq., which differs considerably from that here presented by Paul 
himself. The writer of Acts does not mention the visit to Arabia, 
of which perhaps he had not heard. If Paul had not happened to 
mention it here, we should know nothing of it ; and, as it is, we do 
not know to what part of Arabia he repaired, or how long he stayed. 
Three years were spent between Damascus and Arabia, but how 
the time was divided we cannot tell. A few months or even weeks 
spent amid the stern solitude of Mount Sinai, hallowed by memories 
of Moses and Elijah, while amid the silence of the desert a still, small 
voice whispered a holier message than Moses or Elijah had ever 
heard, would fill a large space in the memory of the Apostle, though 
friends and neighbours may have scarcely marked his absence. That 
a considerable part of the time was spent in Damascus, preaching with 
energy and success, may be inferred from the fact which he records 
elsewhere (7 Cor. xi. 32, 33), that he had to escape from the city in a 
basket let down from the wall. Verse 23 of the present chapter, 
also, implies that his reputation as a preacher had gone abroad. 


§ Pauls first vistt to Jerusalem after his conversion (i. 18-24). 


i,18. “Then after three years.” This might mean three years 
after the return to Damascus; but as the words seem to stand in 
contrast with “immediately,” in verse 16, they probably refer to the 
same point of time, and mean three years after the conversion. 

“T went up to Jerusalem.” This visit is clearly the one of which an 
account is given in Ac¢s ix. 26 sqq. The circumstances related in 
the two narratives are quite different, though they cannot be said to 
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be strictly contradictory. How far they may be harmonised cannot 
be considered here ; and it is only necessary to point out that Paul 
is not attempting to make any complete statement of his personal 
history, but selecting certain facts which were of importance to his 
argument. In order to prove his independence he declares, (1), that for 
a good while after his conversion he did not see any of the Apostles ; (2), 
that then he saw only Peter and James; (3), that his visit lasted only 
fifteen days ; (4), that he was not even known by face to the Christian 
churches of Judea. But he does not tell us how he was introduced 
to Peter, what he did during the visit, or why he left in so short a 
time. The intimation, however, that the churches kept hearing of his 
preaching would seem to show that he was not idle. 

‘To visit Cephas’’ Cephas [pronounce the C hard like k] is the 
Aramaic name of which Peter is the Greek form. The word translated 
“visit” means, to become acquainted with by visiting, and is used of 
going to see some remarkable place or person. Why did Paul wish to 
become acquainted with Peter? Was it simply that Peter was a leader 
among the Apostles, or had Paul heard anything that led him to expect 
greater sympathy from Peter than from some others? What influence 
had the two men on one another? Did Paul’s fervent faith help to 
inspire Peter’s vision? These are questions we cannot answer. But we 
cannot dismiss the visit as one of no importance. It may not have 
affected in any way the central light of Paul’s faith ; but these two 
Apostles can hardly have spent a fortnight together without talking over 
their views and plans, comparing their spiritual experiences, and 
conversing about the character and teaching of the Master whom they 
both served, and with whom Peter had been so intimate during his 
life on earth. Possibly Paul may have been assured that Jesus had 
not contemplated any Gentile mission, and yet have become more 
firmly convinced than ever that the whole spirit of that wonderful 
life and death pointed to a religion more universal.than Pharasaic 
Judaism. These are only conjectures ; but, as not altogether without 
probability, they are not to be lost sight of in view of subsequent events. 

i. 19. ‘‘ Apostles.” It is only a later usage that restricts this term to 
the twelve men chosen by Jesus to be his more intimate and constant 
followers. These are spoken of as “the twelve” (several times in the 
Gospels, and by Paul in 7 Cor. xv. 5). “The Apostles” were a larger 
class, embracing not only Paul and Barnabas, but other less distinguished 
men outside the circle of the twelve. 

‘““Save:’’ in the margin “but only.” The expression may refer 
exclusively to the word “saw” :-—I saw no other Apostle ; I did, however, 
see James. If we are to extend the exception to the whole clause, 
according to the more natural construction, then James was an Apostle, 
but, as we have just seen, not necessarily one of the twelve. 

‘‘ James the Lord’s brother.’’ Opinion has been greatly divided as 
to this James. Some think that he was the brother of Jesus, being a son 
of Joseph and Mary ; others, that he was a step-brother, being the son of 
Joseph by a previous marriage ; and others, again, that he was a cousin 
of Jesus, and the same as James the son of Alphaeus, one of the twelve. 
A discussion of these opinions would occupy too much space, and 
be rather dry and technical for our present purpose ; so, as the question 
does not seriously affect the interpretation of the Epistle, I must be 
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content with stating my own opinion, that he was the full brother of Jesus 
and head of the Church at Jerusalem, and that he is the same as the 
James mentioned in the next chapter (ii. 9 and 12). From the way in 
which he is mentioned, we must suppose that Paul had not at this time 
much intercourse with him. Though he was a man of character and 
weight, he had not Paul’s mobility and depth of thought, and, except in 
their common love of the same great teacher, they may have found 
it difficult to sympathise with one another. 

i. 20. What might seem the unnecessary strength and solemnity of 
this assertion may be due to the very misleading representations which 
had been made by Paul’s opponents. 

1.21. According to Acts ix. 30 he went from Czsarea to Tarsus, 
where Barnabas found him when he wished for his assistance at Antioch 
(Acts xi. 25). It is not Paul’s object to describe his journey, but to 
intimate that the next scene of his activity was remote from Jerusalem 
and its influences. 

i. 22. “The Churches of Judw#a which were in Christ.” The latter 
words are added to make it clear that he referred to congregations which 
were not only Jewish, but Christian. It is probable that these Churches, 
being composed of Jews, and situated so close to the centre of the 
national life, continued to observe the law; but Paul nevertheless fully 
recognises their Christian position. So elsewhere he calls the Christians 
in Jerusalem “saints,”—the high term by which he so often designates 
the followers of Christ (Rom. xv. 25, 26, 7 Cor. xvi. 1, JJ Cor. vill. 4, 
ix. I. 12). It was one thing for Jewish Christians to continue in the 
observance of ancestral customs, which were in themselves a matter of 
indifference ; and quite another for Gentile Churches to adopt a foreign 
law as something without which the faith of Christ was not perfect. The 
large-hearted tolerance, or rather charity, of Paul, his readiness to become 
all things to all men, is as little understood by some of his modern 
admirers as by his ancient enemies. His rebuke was called forth only by 
what he believed to be moral or spiritual deterioration. 

i. 23, 24. The Churches on their side felt, at that time at all events, 
no enmity against Paul. The news that was spread of him was 
altogether delightful. The former persecutor was preaching the faith ; 
and this led the Churches to glorify God for the power and love which had 
wrought so wonderful a change. “Faith” here may denote the Christain 
religion, the object of belief, rather than the inward sentiment with which 
the religion is regarded. Yet it may possibly have its more ordinary 
application—he was preaching that very sentiment of faith which 
formerly he sought to destroy. JAMES DRUMMOND. 


NationaL Home ReEapine Union.—The Programme for the third Sum- 
mer Assembly of the National Home Reading Union is now practically complete 
and will be found attractive and thoroughly useful. The meeting will cover 
the last week in July and during that period Lectures will be delivered by 
eminent authorities upon the various subjects treated in the Union’s Courses of 
Reading. The Inaugural Address will be delivered on Saturday, July 25th, at 
the well-known sea-side resort of Blackpool, in Lancashire, by the Venerable 
Archdeacon Wilson, Vicar of Rochdale, and late Head Master of Clifton College, 
whose deep interest in all Educational Movements is known in every part of 
the kingdom. 
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LESSONS ON THE BOOK OF SAMUEL —I/I. 
The Ark of Jehovah. (/ Sam. iv.-vii.) 


E have read that the ark of Jehovah was at Shiloh, in the care of 
Eli and his family. But let us now consider what this ark was, 
and where it came from, and why it was considered sacred. The word 
ark simply means a chest or box, but this particular ark had been brought 
to Canaan by the Israelites after their sojourn in Egypt (/os&. iii. 15). It 
appears to have been almost an exact copy of the sacred ark used by the 
Egyptians in their religious ceremonies and processions, and closely con- 
nected with nature worship. To them it was the secret place where 
divine or creative wisdom was enshrined, and in like manner the Israel- 
ites came to believe that their ark was the special abode or dwelling- 
place of their God Jehovah—the source of life,—for the word /ehovah 
means being or existence. (See margin of the R.V., £2odus ii. 14-15.) 

An ancient account (in z Kzngs viil. 9) tells us that “there was 
nothing in the ark save the two tables of stone which Moses put there at 
Horeb, where Jehovah made a covenant with the children of Israel, when 
they came out of the land of Egypt.” It was probably in reference to 
this that it was called “the ark of the covenant of Jehovah.” /oshua 
xvili., describing the settlement of the tribes, mentions the ark being set 
up at Shiloh, and this account shows that it was regarded with .a super- 
stitious awe for “Joshua cast lots for them in Shiloh before Jehovah.” 
Casting lots was a heathenish custom for finding the wish or ‘will of any 
god. How long the ark remained at Shiloh we do not know, but the 
following story of its being taken away from there is given in 7 Sam. iv. 
The Philistines were encamped against Israel at Aphek,.near the pass of 
Beth-horon (which will be found a little south-west, of Shiloh), and when 
they joined battle Israel was smitten by the Philistines. Those who 
escaped wondered why Jehovah had allowed his people to be thus 
smitten, and what they had better do. The Philistines, and other nations 
round about, used to take images of their gods out to battle to help them 
in difficulty (77 Sam. v. 21), and though the Israelites had no image of 
Jehovah, had they not the ark in which he was believed to dwell? 
Surely they might defeat the Philistines if they carried the ark with them 
to the field of battle, so they said (verses 4-18) :— 

“* Let us fetch the ark of the covenant of Jehovah out of Shiloh unto 
us, that it may°come among us, and save us out of the hand of our 
enemies.’ So the people sent to Shiloh, and they brought from thence 
the ark of the covenant of Jehovah of hosts, which sitteth upon the 
cherubim : and the two sons of Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, were there 
with the ark of the covenant of God. And when the ark of the covenant 
of Jehovah came into the camp, all Israel shouted with a great shout so 
that the earth rang again. And when the Philistines heard the noise of 
the shout, they said, ‘ What meaneth the noise of this great shout in the 
camp of the Hebrews?’ And they understood that the ark of Jehovah 
was come into the camp. And the Philistines were afraid, for they said, 
‘God is come into the camp,’ and they said, ‘Woe unto us! for there 
hath not been such a thing heretofore. Woe unto us! who shall deliver 
us out of the hand of these mighty gods? these are the gods that smote 
the Egyptians with all manner of plagues in the wilderness. Be strong, 
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and quit yourselves like men, O ye Philistines, that ye be not servants : 
unto the Hebrews, as they have been to you: quit yourselves like men 
and fight.’ And the Philistines fought, and Israel was smitten and they 
fled every man to his tent: and there was a very great slaughter, for 
there fell of Israel thirty thousand footmen. And the ark of God was 
taken, and the two sons of Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, were slain. And 
there rana man of Benjamin out of the army, and came to Shiloh the 
same day with his clothes rent, and with earth upon his head (symbols of 
grief). And when he came, lo, Eli sat upon his seat by the wayside 
watching: for his heart trembled for the ark of God. And when the 
man came into the city, and told it, all the city cried out. And when 
Eli heard the noise of the crying, he said, ‘What meaneth the noise of 
this tumult?’ And the man hasted and came and told El. Now Eli 
was ninety and eight years old ; and his eyes were set, that he could not 
see. And the man said unto Eli, ‘I am he that came out of the army, 
and I fled to-day out of the army.’ And he said, ‘How went the matter, 
my son?’ And he that brought the tidings answered and said, ‘ Israel 
is fled before the Philistines, and there hath been also a great slaughter 
among the people, and thy two sons also, Hophni and Phinehas are 
dead, and the ark of God is taken.’ And it came to pass, when he made 
mention of the ark of God, that he fell from off his seat backward by the 
side of the gate, and his neck brake, and he died ; for he was an old man 
and heavy. And he had judged Israel forty years.” 

This story tells us further that the shock of all these dreadfui tidings 
caused the death of Eli’s daughter-in-law, Phinehas’ wife, whose last act 
was to name her new-born child /chadod, or there ts no glory, saying, 
“The glory is departed from Israel, for the ark of God is taken.” Is 
there not something very touching about those words ? for they show the 
old child-like belief that Israel’s God had really been carried away, so 
that in future there could be no more glory for his people. And though 
qwe know that the great God of all was still with Israel as before, and had 
a glorious future for them, we can nevertheless sympathise in the feelings 
of the Shiloh people. The glory of their town was gone when its temple 
was left empty, and with the fall of Eli’s family the priesthood passed 
away from the tribe of Ephraim. Though nothing is here said of the 
destruction of Shiloh and its temple, and a massacre with fire and sword, 
these events are alluded to in Ps. Ixxviii. 62-63, and probably took place, 
for the very name of Shiloh became a proverb for destruction and 
desolation (see Jeremiah vii. 12-14 ; xxvi. 6). 

Let us now read chapters v. and vi. of Samuel, which tell what 
happened to the ark after the Israelites’ defeat at Aphex (or, as it was after- 
wards called, Zdenezer). First the Philistines carried it off to Ashdod, 
and placed it in the temple of their god Dagon (for it was the custom of 
those days for people to put in their own temples any images or sacred 
vessels captured from other nations). Then we are told that Dagon fell 
down twice, and the second time his head and hands were broken off, so 
that only his “stump” or “fish-part” was left. This idol appears to 
have had a fish’s body with a man’s head and hands (the word Dagon 
means fish). Besides the fall of their god a plague of boils broke out 
among the people of Ashdod, and according to the Septuagint a plague 
of mice on their land as well ; so they sent the ark of Jehovah away to 
the next town Gat. When the same plagues broke out at Gath the ark 
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was sent to Hkron, but the Ekronites refused to keep it for fear of disaster 
happening to them. 

Then the Philistines called together their priests and diviners to find 
out what they must do with this ark that had now been left in the field for 
seven months. According to their advice the ark was put in a cart drawn 
by two cows, whose calves were shut up at home. The cows were 
started towards Bethshemish in’ the land of Israel, but no one drove 
them. When the diviners and lords of the Philistines saw the cows set 
off steadily towards Israel they felt sure that all the disasters they had 
suffered had been the work of this Jehovah, and were very glad that he 
was leaving their land, and that they had placed a box of golden treasures 
in the cart beside the ark as a guilt-offering to appease his wrath. 

The five Philistine lords followed the cart till the cows drew up in the 
wheat field of Joshua, of Bethshemish. When those who were reaping 
the corn saw the ark in the cart they rejoiced greatly at its return, and 
chopping up the cart to make a fire they sacrificed the cows there and 
then on a great stone that was in the field. The Philistine lords went 
back to Ekron after watching this sacrifice. 

We do not wonder that in later times, when the Israelites kept the ark 
sacredly in the holy of holies of their temple and had regular priests, 
they could not bear to think how in old days it had travelled about in a 
cart, and been left open to the gaze of all. Probably it was they who 
added on that marvellous story at the end of chap. vi., which tells that 
the ark was carried by Levites, and that in this little town or village of 
Bethshemish 50,070 men were slain for looking into it! From Beth- . 
shemish the ark was taken to Kiriath-jearim and placed in the house of 
Abinadab, where it remained some twenty years. 

In after days when the Jews came to have more spiritual thoughts 
about God, they learnt that he, who made the world and all that is 
therein, could not be confined to any one temple or land, because his 
spirit is everywhere. It is he who “ Paints the wayside flower and lights 
the evening star.” It is he who gives life and breath to all his creatures, 
and it is he in whom we live and move and have our being. (Read 
Acts xvii. 24-28.) 

HARRIET M. JOHNSON. 


‘RANDOM NOTES FOR YOUNG TEACHERS. 
The Temptation of Jesus in the Wilderness. 
(Matt. w. 1-11; Mark i. 12, 13, Luke iv. 1-13.) 


5 gees weird legend of Jesus in the wilderness has already been ably 
discussed in the Sunday School Helper, in vol.i. pp. 36. and 150, also 
vol. vi. p. 221. For its right position in the history of Jesus, and its 
relation to the Messianic hopes of the nation, see Bible for Young People, 
vol. vi. p. 411. 
The object of the present lesson is to notice some points suggested by 
. the story. 
(i.) The writer evidently believed in the existence of an evil 
spirit of more than human intelligence and power, and hostile to good. 
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Such seems to have been the common belief even long after the time of 
Jesus. The reference to the “rulers of the darkness of this world,” in 
Eph. vi., indicates a belief in the actual existence of such spiritual 
powers ; so also, perhaps, does Peter’s description of the devil, who, “as 
a roaring lion, walketh about seeking whom he may destroy,” z Peter v. 

There was a fitness in making the wilderness the scene of the Tempta- 
tion, for, according to Matz. xii. 43 and /sazah xiii. 21, the wilderness was 
the abode of evil spirits. There may have lingered for ages traditions of 
Azazel, the goat-shaped deity, which haunted the desert, and was pro- 
pitiated by offerings by the Jews in the earlier days when they worshipped 
other gods, and was still remembered by them later on when they kept 
the annual feast of the Atonement (cp. Lev. xvil. 7 and Lev. xvi. 10). The 
deities of an earlier period have, in some countries certainly, become 
the devils of later times. Traditional views of Azazel may have com- 
bined with what they learned during their captivity to give the Jews their 
common notion of an evil deity or devil. For the Persian element in the 
notion of Satan, see Lzfe zm Pal. p. 62. 

But whatever the origin of the devil, where his existence is believed 
in, men will attribute all evil thoughts which arise in the mind to the 
agency of that evil spirit. 

But did Jesus hold this view? He had to grow in knowledge and 
wisdom in the same way in which others had to do; yet he certainly 
had a finer mind than his disciples. He swiftly detected resemblances, ~ 
and therefore often used figurative language. It is certain that on 
some occasions, if not on all, when he spoke of the devil, he did so 
figuratively. 

Rebuking Peter, he said, “Get thee behind me, Satan.” In reference 
to Judas he said, “‘ Have not I chosen you twelve, and one of you is a 
devil.” Addressing certain Jews, he told them that they were “ of their 
father the devil” (/oAz vii. 44), and when the seventy returned from 
their preaching tour, and had reported their successes, he replied, “I 
beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven !” 

Is there any passage to be put on the other side, any references by 
Jesus to the devil, which in fairness cannot be treated as figurative? I 
think not, unless, perhaps, JZa@7Z¢. xiii. 39, and that is not decisive. 

The devil is not yet dead ; belief in the doctrine is still very common; 
but it is a pernicious doctrine, and therefore Sunday school children 
should have its falseness pointed out to them. 

If, when we do wrong, we can excuse ourselves by saying, “the devil 
tempted us,” we shall come to have a weakened sense of our personal 
accountability, and of our own measure of guilt in the transaction. 
Destroy the belief in the devil—and human responsibility and the guilt of 
wrong-doing are felt by the mind with greater force and certainty. Man 
has no longer a partner with whom he can divide the guilt. He can no 
longer throw the blame on the devil; but stands self-condemned, the 
sole agent of his sin, and must bear the whole weight of its guilt and 
its remorse. 

Evil is thus seen to be an exceedingly awful thing. 

(ii.) The writer of this story evidently believed that it was a real 
temptation ; not simply a “make-believe.” He represents it as a real 
attack and a real defence. 

But this implies the true humanity of Jesus. 
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We cannot conceive of God’s being tempted. 

With man it is otherwise, as his nature is capable of being affected by 
temptation : his virtue, in fact, is born of struggle with evil ; it becomes 
more firmly rooted in the soil by the winds that try it. The whole life of 
Jesus was doubtless but a series of temptations—from the ingratitude of 
some, from the dullness of heart and worldly spirit of his followers, as 
well as from the bigotry and Hatred of others. “He suffered, being 
tempted.” But this is the experience of man, not of Deity. It is possible 
to one, not to theother. It is no trial for a strong man to lifta weight that 
a child would stagger over; nor would a schoolboy’s sum in simple 
division be any test of a trained mathematician’s ability. In one case, no 
exertion, whether of body or mind, is needed, and no glory is gained by 
doing what, in the other case, would be a difficult task. 

If Jesus was clad in invincible armour, girded with a divineness that 
is quite beyond the reach of mortals, then his experiences were no trial to 
him—afforded no temptation. 

For those experiences to have touched him as temptation he must 
have been made in all respects “like unto his brethren”; equally with 
them sensitive to, or open to impressions, from good and evil. In a 
word, he must have been man, not God. 

(ili.) Jesus, by his example, shows us how to meet temptation. 
All are liable to be tempted in some way ; in that, there is no sin. Sin 
begins when the evil thought is welcomed and harboured. It should be 
promptly banished with a determination to hold no converse with it. 

As Shakespeare tells us— 


*Tis one thing to be tempted, 
Another thing to fall. 


In the dark hour, when weary and faint with the contest and no way 
of escape appears, it may be some encouragement to think of Christ’s 
victory, and in the light of his example make one more brave effort for 
conscience and for God. 

Note also that he was helped by having his mind stored with the 
teachings of Scripture; the “word of God” served him as defensive 
armour in his conflict. A true and a good method! If the mind is kept 
well nourished on the sentiments of the devout and upright, we shall find 
within us a reserve of holy strength that will fortify the will and enable 
us to ward off ‘‘ the fiery darts of the wicked one.” 

With the Temptation of Christ may be compared the Choice of 
Hercules, as narrated by Xenophon. Hercules, the favourite hero of the 
Greeks, at the outset of his career, betook himself for a time to solitude 
that he might meditate and prepare his mind for the course of life before 
him. Suddenly two women appeared before him: one was modest and 
dressed in purest white ; the other was different. 

One offered him ease, pleasure, power—all that could delight the 
senses and minister to personal enjoyment. When she had ended her 
tempting offers. the other took her turn, and said: I also, O Hercules, 
am come to offer you my friendship, for I am no stranger to your high 
descent ; nor have I failed to see the goodness of your disposition : from 
whence | gather hopes, if you choose to follow where I lead the way, it 
will not be long ere you have an opportunity of performing actions 
glorious to yourself and honourable to me, 
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Know this, therefore, young man, the wise governors of the universe 
have decreed that nothing great, nothing excellent, shall be obtained 
without care and labour. They find no real good, no true happiness, on 
other terms. If, therefore, you would secure the favour of these gods, 
adore them. If you would win the affection of your friends, be of service 
to them. If to be honoured and respected of the republic be your aim, 
show your fellow-citizens how well you can serve them. If it is your 
ambition that all Greece shall esteem you, let all Greece share the 
benefits of your labours. If you wish for the fruits of the earth culti- 
vate it. And if to have a body ready and well able to perform what 
you wish from it be your desire, then subject your body to your reason, 
and let exercise and hard labour give it strength and agility. 

When Virtue had got as far as this, Vice interrupted and tried to set 
forth the more attractive claims of pleasure and ease—but Hercules 
chose the nobler part. He renounced pleasure and trod the high, though 
often painful, path of duty, and became the nation’s ideal of a brave and 
self-sacrificing hera, 

Of course, the one narrative is no more literally true than the other ; 
it is the ideal that is important, it is the sfz7zt that giveth life. (See 
Xenophon’s Mem. of Socrates, 11.) 

fied. REED: 


LESSONS ON THE BOOK OF RUTH. 
IV.—The Lot of Elimelech. 


Teacher’s Note.—First read the chapter, and then tell the story it 
contains in as interesting a fashion as possible. 

(1) Chap. iv. The narrative. Boaz went down to the city-court of 
Bethlehem held at the gate. He then bade Naomi’s nearest kinsman 
redeem the lot of her dead husband Elimelech. But purposing to do this 
himself, he attached an impossible condition to the bargain, namely, 
marriage with Ruth. So the near kinsman let him have his way. And 
Boaz, as was the custom, drew off his shoe, and gave it to the near 
kinsman, and called the court to witness that he had not only redeemed 
the lot of Elimelech, but wedded Ruth. And she bore him a son, Obed ; 
and the women blessed Naomi that her house still survived. And Obed 
was the grandsire of David. 

(2) Notes: Ver. 1. ‘‘ Now Boaz went to the gate.” The city-court 
of justice, and for other purposes, usually sat near the gate for the 
speedier administration of justice to those who went in and came out. 

Ver. 3. “The parcel of land, &c.” This, as has been said, was 
Elimelech’s portion of the common land of Bethlehem. According to 
the old custom, after his death this had to be redeemed by the next of 
kin, whose duty it was to wed the widow, and raise up seed to the 
departed one, lest his family should die out. 

(3) The Lesson. The end of the story is in every way happy. Ruth 
had given up all for Naomi, and now she was not merely married to a 
considerable man, but her father-in-law’s property was redeemed. When 
she came out of the sunny land of Moab she little dreamed how favoured 
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‘ 
she would be. When she was gleaning in the field she never fancied she 
would meet with such good fortune. Now, though not an Israelite, she 
was the ancestress of David, Israel’s greatest king. She had thought of 
another, and her unselfishness had brought its own reward. -And the 
women of Bethlehem gave joy to Naomi in the happiness that had 
befallen her. 

(4) Illustrations. A little corn of wheat lay in a bin with millions of 
others, and it thought, “ How small a thing am I, and what can I do?” 
But the farmer came and cast it with its fellows into the ground. And 
the rain fell, and the sun shone, and lo, in a little time it became one, nay, 
several plants, each bearing several ears of corn. A young doctor in East 
London, at the risk of his life went about his duties and visited the poor 
who were sick. He went because he loved his work, and never thought 
of taking money from them. And one night it was dark, and in a lonely 
alley he was stopped, and the knife was held to his throat. “ Stop, man, 
I’m a doctor!” And the knife fell from the murderer’s hand, and he fell 
on his knees before the young doctor and prayed for pardon. And that 
would-be murderer is now a respectable tradesman. In Charlotte 
Bronte’s tale, ‘‘ The Professor,” the hero of the story at one time saved 
the life of a Dutch merchant’s son by plunging into the water and bringing 
him out. At the moment he did his duty, hoping for no reward. But 
later on, when he was in great poverty, the Dutch merchant gave him 
a good appointment and saved him from starvation. 

(5) General observations. These illustrations all point to the truth of 
what I have said before, that unselfishness brings its own reward. If the 
Professor had counted upon his reward before jumping into the water and 
saving the drowning boy, he would have lost his opportunity, and the boy 
been drowned in all probability. We must do our good deeds for their 
own sake, and not from hope of recompense. Ruth never thought of her 
bright future ; all she thought of was Naomi widowed, old, and poor, 
going lonely back to a lonely life. And this was enough for her ; she left 
all for Naomi’s sake, and happiness was hers. A word to teachers is 
necessary, and that is this. The proverb says, “ Like teacher, like 
taught,” and it is true. It is little use giving illustrations of self-sacrifice, 
nor indeed, of aught else, unless you give an example of your teaching in 
your own life. Chaucer says of his Good Parson :— 


“But Christ’s lore, and of his apostles twelve, 
He taught, and first he followed it himself.” 


In teaching, remember that scholars have ears, and eyes, and hearts, 
and if you play false with any one of these your teaching will be in 
vain. 
(6) Concluding note. The story of Ruth is a novel with a purpose. 

In teaching, bring this purpose out as clearly as possible. Don’t be 
afraid of repeating yourself, for this is the essence of teaching. Add any 
number of illustrations ; hold the lamp in your hand and lead the way. 
Ruth went forth of old to an unknown country for the love she bare her 
kinswoman. Teacher and taught should go forth, hand in hand, into the 
world of life and duty, for the sake of the love they bear to God and to 
each other, 
ARTHUR W, Fox, 
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UNITARIAN CATECHISM. 
V.— Jesus. 


1. Q. In what year was Jesus born? 

A. About the year 5 or 4 B.C. 

2. Q. How could the Christ be born before Christ ? 

A. The date was not fixed at the time, and many years later this 
mistake was made. 

3. _ Q. What time in the year was he born? 

A. We do not know. 

4. Q. Was he not born on Christmas Day? 

A. No: this date was not fixed for four or five hundred years after 
Jesus was born. 

5. @Q. Why was this date chosen for celebrating his birth ? 

A. Because it was already a popular festival day. 

6. Q. What kind of a day was it? 

A. Much like our present Christmas. It was the birthday of the 
Sun-god, and so of the year. 

7. Q. What did people do on that day ? 

A. They exchanged gifts, and made it a day of human equality and 
good will.. Slaves were feasted and waited on by their masters. 

8. @Q. Where was Jesus born ? 

A. Probably in Nazareth, a small hill-town in Galilee. 

Q. Why do Matthew. and Luke, then, say he was born in 
Bethlehem? 

A. These stories about his birth are very late and of no authority. 
The Jews expected their Messiah to be born in Bethlehem, so, after 
people came to believe that Jesus was the Messiah, this belief grew up. 

1o. Q. Who were his parents ? 

A. Joseph and Mary. 

11. @Q. What kind of persons were they ? 

A. Simple peasant people. His father was a carpenter. 

12. Q. Had he brothers or sisters ? 

A. Yes: he was one of a large family. 

13. Q. What do we know of his childhood ? 

A. Almost nothing, except as we may find out what a Jewish child- 
hood was in those days. 

14. Q. What did a Jewish child learn? 

A. He learned in the synagogue to recite the wise sayings of the Old 
Testament and of the Fathers. 

15. Q. What language did he speak? 

A. Aramaic. 

16. @Q. Did he learn any science or philosophy? 

A. No: his people at that time had no knowledge of science, and did 
not think of the world as under natural law. 

17. Q. Do his biographers tells us nothing about his childhood ? 

A. There is just one story in Luke. This tells us how his parents 
took him to Jerusalem to the temple when he was twelve years old. 

18. Why did they take him there then? 


A. It was a Jewish custom,—a little like confirmation in some 
modern churches, 
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19. Q. How does he appear in this story? 

A. Asa precocious child, but loving and obedient. 

20. @Q. What does Luke say of him on his return home? 

A. He “increased in wisdom and in stature, and in favour with God 
and man.” ° 

21. Q. When do we next see him? 

A. At about the age of thirty, when he comes to John the Baptist to 
be baptized. 

22. Q. What then does he do? 

A. After John’s imprisonment, he begins to travel over the country 
preaching, and announcing that the kingdom of God is at hand. 

23. Q. What was meant by “the kingdom of God?” 

A. The Jews had come to believe that God was going to set up, by 
miracle and suddenly, a perfect condition of things on earth. 

24. Q. Did Jesus travel alone? 

A. No: he chose twelve friends, called “apostles,” some of whom 
were generally with him. 

25. @Q. How did they live? 

A. ‘They were entertained by friends as they travelled over the country. 

26. Q. Was this a strange thing to do? 

A. No: in that age, country, and climate, it was simple and natural. 

27. Q. Can we follow the order of his journeys and teachings ? 

A. No; for the stories are not clear. 

28. Q. How long was his ministry? 

A. Probably only a little over a year; though John seems to make 
it three and a half. There was even a later tradition that said he lived to 
be fifty years old. 

29. Q. Into what parts may his public life be ivieds 

A, Into two, his work in Galilee and in Judea. 

30. Q. Where did he preach? 

A. On the lake-side, from a boat, on hill-slopes, or in any con- 
venient place. - 

31. Q. How did he preach ? 

A. Ina simple, conversational way, drawing his lessons from flowers, 
leaven, the farmer’s work, as well as from Scripture. 

B23) O--Didehe deliver any long sermons? 

A. Probably not. The Sermon on the Mount was not all spoken at 
any one time or place. 

33. Q. How else did he teach? 

A. Often in parables; that is, by telling stories with a lesson that 
people would remember. 

34. @Q. How was he received? 

The people were glad to hear him. 

35. Q. How did he differ from common teachers ? 

They were generally dry and formal in their methods. 

36. Q. What did they teach ? 

The law of Moses and the traditions. 
ee Q. What did he teach? 

A. God’s love and human duty. 

38. Q. Whom did he choose for associates ? 

A, Generally the common people. 

M. J. SAVAGE, 
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MIRACLES. 


SHOULD like to have a little talk with you to-day about miracles. 
You read of them so constantly in the Bible that it is, perhaps, 
hardly necessary for me to explain, in the first instance, that a miracle is 
a wonder, an unusual occurrence, an exercise of superhuman power that 
men are unable to account for. 

In olden times the so-called miracles were looked upon as direct 
manifestations of God’s will, intended to carry some special message to 
his prophet or his people, or to perform some signal act of justice or 
mercy. 

Many of us believe in them nowadays, but, whether we believe in 
them or not, these miracle-stories, as is usual with all old legends, contain 
a germ of truth, and a lesson for us to-day. 

Nearly all of us at one time or other are apt to look back with a little 
feeling of regret to the time when God was said to have spoken directly, 
either by voice or act, to his people, and to think that if only he per- 
formed such miracles now, we should cease to doubt either his existence 
or his goodness. We feel that trouble would be so much easier to bear 
if we had the certainty of his presence amongst us that the performance 
of a miracle would give. 

Ah ! how faithless and how thoughtless we are. Miracles as marvel- 
lous as those of old are happening every day, and our prayer should be— 
“Lord, give us eyes to see them.” 

Let us glance at one or two of the Old Testament miracles. Take 
that of the blossoming of Aaron’s rod (Vwm. xvii). Do you not realize 
that God performs a miracle each returning spring, a myriad times 
greater and grander than that—for he makes not one, but countless 
branches to break forth into blossom? God performs the miracle, but 
lo! man is indifferent, his eyes are closed to it, they are intent on 
other matters. 

Then let us look at the miracle of the burning bush that was not 
consumed (Z-vodus iii.). When you have read a little more in that grand 
book of the laws of nature, you will learn that nothing that is burnt ever 
is destroyed ; that not one particle is lost, but only changed to some- - 
thing else. Like the water that rises from the earth in invisible vapour, 
every atom still works on in God’s earth, though he has changed its 
mission. 

Truly, if man wishes to believe, he may; it is childishness and utter 
laziness in him to ask for further manifestations. 

The truth is, that man’s intention is weak—he does not sincerely 
care to believe. He perhaps says he cares, but yet he will take no 
trouble about it. He would have the Infinite One say to him :—Open 
your eyes—just for one short moment, that will not interfere with your 
money-making—and I will reveal myself to you. 

Will we really take no trouble to learn to know the God in whom 
we live and move and have our being; the God to whom the whole 
creation moves ? 

Christ once said, though one rose from the dead yet would ye not 
believe, and, truly should we realize that our want of belief is occasioned 
by our own indifferent hearts, not by a lack of miracles. 

And, I tell you, the miracle zs performed for us, Do not the 
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tender green leaves break out from the bare branch, sometimes in the 
short space of two or three days? Perhaps if the miracle was performed 
in three seconds instead of three days you would think more of it. 

Reflect on the marvel and the glory of the Spring, and then can you 
doubt either the existence or the presence of God? 

Is not our want of belief a sign that we do not desire to give up 
ourselves to the work the Infinite Father asks us to perform? Do we 
not purposely keep our eyes closed, so that not seeing we may fancy we 
are under no obligations to serve? How sad that it should be so. 

Let us learn to know God better by studying the glorious manifestation 
of himself in the outer world. By knowing him better we shall: surely 
love him better, and, loving him, it will become our chiefest care to do 
what is pleasing in his sight. 

Then shall we feel that God is withus, and speaks to man now as 
intimately as ever in the Bible days: and, perhaps, we shall thank 
him for revealing to us greater miracles than those of old, in that he 
has given us greater opportunities for reading aright in his own most 
holy Book of Nature. 

Ate lente 


VALS DREAM! 


JACKDAW hung in awicker cage, and enjoyed the sunshine that came 
streaming in at the window. He was a very conceited bird, this 
jackdaw, and thought that he knew everything, and that if only people 
would listen to him, and take his advice, they would find out how 
clever he was. But then people were so stupid! None of them, not even 
his little master Val, seemed to understand him in the least, and as for 
Val’s elder brothers and sisters, when the jackdaw was giving them really 
excellent advice, they would shake their fists at him and tell him to be 
quiet. 

On this particular morning, while the jackdaw was enjoying the 
sunshine, Val was sitting in a corner and crying bitterly. He was a rosy, 
chubby little fellow of six years old, and like most little boys of that age, 
he was learning to read. But Val did not like learning to read at all, and 
did not give himself any trouble about it, so of course he thought it 
dreadfully difficult, and was so lazy and tiresome his sisters grew quite 
out of patience with him. 

There he sat crying, with his book on the floor ; for he wanted to 
go out, and his sister had told him he was not to leave the room till he 
had learnt to spell the few words she had given him. 

“You silly boy!” screamed the jackdaw. “Learn it and be quick ! 
I can hear all the others playing in the garden, and you won’t have any 
fun at all if you don’t get out into the sunshine.” 

“Oh! I wish I were you, Jacky!” sobbed Val. “I wouldn’t mind 
pos buns up in a cage, if I didn’t have to learn to read. I wzsh I were 

ou ! 

“What is the use of wishing !” retorted Jacky. “Learn your lesson, 
you silly boy, and then go and play !” 
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But Val, instead of taking this clever bird’s advice, only went on’cry- 
ing till he had quite tired himself out. His curly head began to nod, his 
blue eyes closed, and in a few minutes he was sound asleep, his spelling 
book still lying unheeded upon the floor. 

And then he had a very strange dream! It seemed to him that 
somehow or other Jacky had got out of his cage, and came and stood in 
front of him. Presently Jacky began to have a very strange appearance. 
His feathers grew longer and longer, and Jacky himself grew taller and 
taller, and then his feet disappeared, and then his head, and he looked 
all misty and confused, and the next thing Val knew was that it was not 
Jacky, but-a tall lady dressed all in floating black, with silver stars 
shining on her dress, and a black veil over her head. She put back her 
veil and showed Val her face, and it was so beautiful and so kind that he 
suddenly felt very much ashamed of having refused to learn his spelling, 
and having wasted his time so long in crying. 

“So you are the little boy who does not want to learn to read!” she 
said. “ Now I am going to show you something which will make you see 
how foolish you are.” 

She had in her hand two little flat pieces of glass, and she gave one of 
them to Val. “Hold it up to the light and see what you can see,” she said. 

Val obeyed her, and first he held his breath, and then he cried out 
with surprise and delight. For he saw such splendid processions of kings 
and queens, and princes and princesses passing before him, and such 
great palaces, and such grave wise-looking men speaking and writing in 
great halls, and then whole armies of soldiers, with flags flymg and drums 
beating, and their generals and officers leading them on to war. 

“Oh! how lovely!” cried Val. The beautiful lady smiled, and 
taking away the first glass gave him the second. 

This time Val saw tumbling oceans, and great ships sailing on them, 
and then wonderful strange countries, some covered with ice and snow, 
and others brilliant with sunshine, where splendid trees and flowers were 
growing, and little birds, whose feathers were so bright they looked like 
flashes of fire, were flying about. 

“This is prettier than the other!” cried Val, and he felt quite sorry 
when the lady stooped down and took the glass away. 

“Now, little Val,” she said, “learn to read, and some day you will be 
able to see all those lovely things for yourself in books ! ” 

The next minute she was gone, and no one was in the room but Jacky, 
looking very wise in his cage, and Val, rubbing his eyes in the corner, 
He got up and went over to the window. 

“ Jacky !” he said, “ Was that really you?” But Jacky only shook his 
head. 

“You goose! Go and learn your lesson !” he screamed. 

Val did not understand him but he ran and picked up his spelling 
book, and began to learn as fast as he could. 

“T will learn to read!” he said, “‘and then some day I shall see all 
those lovely things the beautiful lady showed me !” 


FLORENCE LAWFORD. 


Tue foundations of heaven are laid in human character.—Lucy Larcom. 


